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IN ‘THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


_ sale of a pair of slippers, and palaces of marble to dispose of a 
penny bun, and columns of newspaper publicity to trumpet forth 
; the merits of a liver-pill, and acres of poster-plastered hoardings to 
@ inveigle the public into the belief that it cannot live without such 
things as it would never have otherwise thought of in our days. 
I say, we can hardly believe that the sweet uses of advertisement 
were recognized long before the advent of power-driven machinery ag 
Pad the consequent chronic state of over-production which makes 
_ the incessant creation of new markets a vital necessity. Neverthe- 
less, people who had goods to sell or services to render were not 
slow to advertise their merits by much the same means as are in 
- vogue to-day, ifon a much more modest scale and in a much more 


_ Ingenuous manner. In other words, the arts of commercial pub- 
Z _ licity came into existence long before our time, even before Yankee 
Doodle had stuck the feather of independence in his cap. And I am 
not sure that the old ingenuous forms of advertisement had not a 
more forceful appeal than our present-day methods, based though 
Bese are on tabular statistics and a semi-scientific study of mass 
Be ss cholosy. 
- Who, for example, would not make an immediate note of 
_ Mr. Arthur Lake’s address against the need of a chimney-sweeper 
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and nightman? Mr. Lake lived for some time during the eighteenth 
century: ‘facing Cox storehouse. In John Street. Tottenham Court 
Road’, and informed his public by means of a boldly illustrated 
Pde. Card that he ‘Extinguishes Chimneys when on fire, with 
utmost safety; and cleans coppers or smoak jacks with the greatest 
expedition as soon as sent for and decently performs what he under- 
takes. N.B. Please to enquire if they belong to Arthur Lake in John 
Street.’ ‘They’ might not, you know, and ‘they’ might therefore not 
decently perform what they had undertaken. But can you imagine, 
in our age, any publicity expert or copy writer so rash as to 
promise that his employers—mostly limited companies with no soul 
to damn—would decently perform what they had undertaken? 

Or who, for another example, would not have a Couéish faith in 


the gentleman who, in the same age, promised to cure “Tooth Ach | 
and Ear Ach’ by a letter: ‘which smells very pleasant when I 


deliver it, which my clients put in their pockets, whilst. they stay 
with me and as their pains leave them, this agreable smell leaves 
my letter. N.B. The poorer sort of people and gratis front 8 to 10 
every morning.’ 

The departing smell, a most pleasing conceit! and would we 
‘poorer sort’ not hasten to pawn the very shirt off our backs in 
order to pay so honest a quack? 

The great attraction of such earlier forms of publicity were the 
illustrations: for ‘high class’ businesses these took the form of 
elaborate engravings which the most famous English and foreign 
masters such as Hogarth, Bartolozzi, Vivarés and others were not 
too proud to furnish. For cheaper forms of advertisement, espe- 


cially those of coalmen, chimney-sweeps, carriers and bagnio pro-» 


prietors—the “Harriet of London’, a forty-ton vessel, for instance, 
brought seawater daily, ‘from the Ocean to Blackfriars’ Bridge’-— 
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the common unsophisticated woodcut was in use until the Bewicks 
__ of Newcastle elevated the craft in England and paved the way for 
its degradation in the nineteenth century. 

Now when mail-coaches ply no more and busmen call out the 
names of multiple shops instead of the names of streets, of inns or 
of churches, as was their custom not so very long ago, the public 
is, as it were, delivered unto the stores; but in the days before the 
great Trade palaces existed, before even the houses in the streets 
were numbered, the would-be customer had to look out for the 
shop sign, and the shop sign was made familiar by means of the 
tradesman’s card. 

Think with what excitement the schoolboy, home from Eton or 
Winchester, must have looked out for the ‘Pot and Pineapple’ in 
Berkeley Square, the sign of Messrs. Negri and Gunter, the con- 
fectioners; or with what eagerness the debutante must have 
scanned the signs in Great Bridge Street, Westminster, for “The 
Three Nuns and Wheatsheaf’, having previously received Mr. 
Cranston’s beautifully engraved card on which he advertised 
‘Sattins, Mantuas, Flowered Mecklingbourgs, Silk Camblets, Calli- 
mancoes’ and a dozen other, no doubt heart-fluttering, but to us 
unintelligible names of silks and stuffs ‘at the very lowest rates’. 

Probing the library of the Department of Design in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for hidden woodcut treasures, I was begin- 
ning to pick up more than a headful of such unconsidered trifles 
by the way, when a kindly attendant thrust a mysterious volume 
of woodcuts—to be precise: Reference 95—-c.48—into my hands. 
It was called ‘A Collection of 678 Labels most of them by Dirk de 

*Bray’. I had never seen these things before, though I knew of Dirk 
de Bray as the woodcutter of a very striking ‘Christ on the Cross’ 
with a dramatic black background; and also of a very attractive 
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portrait of his more famous father, Solomon de Bray. But these 
labels were new to me. Some few of them were tradesmen’s cards, 
in Dutch and German; others were headpieces, tailpieces and 
typographic ornaments generally; some were perhaps book illus- 
trations, but by far the greater number seemed to be designs for 
shop signs; at any rate, many devices and inscriptions read like 
that. For example: ‘The Three Nuns’, The “Two Black Boys’, “The 
Orange Tree’, “The Royal Oake’, “The Three Protestante Queens’, 
and very many others. The reference to shop signs, however, was 
not quite satisfactory, in view of the fact that the majority had the 
word ‘No.’ with a blank space for the insertion of figures; several 
had in addition such words as ‘douzaine’ or the more mysterious 
‘Gul.’ and ‘St.’, and the still more mysterious ‘26 turns |’. 

By coincidence, such as continually seems to happen to me in 


similar cases, I came across a volume which I hoped would throw - 


a light on the problem: it was Mr. Ambrose Heal’s fascinating and 
scholarly London Tradesmen’s Cards of the Exghteenth Century. 1 found 
references to the Black Boys, the Three Nuns, even the Three 
Protestant Queens, and a number of others, but no mention of 
De Bray, and no real explanation of these devices. 

There, no doubt, was some reason for this omission, which might 
be accounted for by the fact that the woodcuts contained in the 
South Kensington volume—and the British Museum, as I subse- 
quently found, possesses a very similar one—include only two or 
three real ‘tradesmen’s cards’, belong mostly to the seventeenth 
century, and are not London productions, though there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that many of them were made for the London 
and the English Trade in general. The only head under which 
reference to these woodcuts might have been made is in the 
chapter on ‘History and Development’. 
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In the circumstances I may be forgiven for poaching on Mr. 
Heal’s preserves, more especially in this Annual, which is entirely 
devoted to the Woodcut, whilst his book deals with the subject in 
general and refers mostly to metal engravings. 

In Mr. Heal’s view, ‘The Trade Card began by being a simple 
rendering of the Shop Sign’. This may be true of many, but after 
inspection of these ‘De Bray’ labels, one is inclined to infer that 
both shop sign and trade card may owe their origin to the trade- 
marks, for such these labels appear to be. This theory would seem 
to be supported by the fact that many of the devices are not em- 
blematic of the trade in which they were used, and that many of 
the emblems had apparently an international significance. 

But perhaps we had better first discuss the contents of the two 
volumes, and describe some of the designs before seeking to estab- 
lish—not very important—theories. 

The first thing that strikes one is a certain similarity of all these 
woodcuts; the second, that the superficial similarity conceals a 
fundamental difference, not in design but in execution: the cuts 
are manifestly not all by the same hand, even though in many 
cases the general composition is similar or identical. The labels 
measure roughly 33” x 23", though some few are larger or smaller. 
They generally display a scrollwork cartouche with an oval 
opening in which the “Trade-mark’ appears, often surrounded by 
an inscription. Most of them, according to a manuscript note in 
the South Kensington volume, with a small escutcheon with the 
arms of Haarlem, ‘a usual feature in all labels of Dirk de Bray’. 
The same authority—apparently Cecil Tudor Davis, Librarian of 
the Public Library, Wandsworth, cerca 1890, whose bookplate is in 
the volume—states, ‘Dirk de Bray furnished Trademarks and Labels 
for half Europe and there are several hundred examples still in exist- 
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Brenice. Whe writer has seen est of seven hundred.’ rea 
note, by a different hand, states: ‘Dirk de Bray, Painter and Wood 


birds and portraits. Small woodcut of his father, Solomon de Bray, 
_ by the artist, dated 1664, spiritedly executed. He also engraved 12 

prints of fishes, poultry, hogs, etc., dated 1672, and 16 of birds, 

Es flowers and figures, dated 1660. Still living in 1675. His brother 

Jan died in 1697.’ 

= From Thieme Becker’s Kistler Lexikon we glean the following 

additional information: Dirk de Bray had the reputation of being 


respect is represented nearly completely in the Amsterdam Print 
_ Room, and the blocks are still preserved by Messrs. Enschedé and 
_ Sons of Haarlem. He was secretary of the Lucas Guild in 1671. In 
his later period he also painted pictures in oil- and water-colours. 

_ The date 1678 ona Still Life in Amsterdam is the last signed on any 
of his works. According to an old tradition he became a monk and 
died in a monastery in Brabant. 

So far the Kunstler Lexikon. My friend, the etcher and wood- 
cutter, Jan Poortenaar, has, after inspecting both the South Ken- 
a sington and the British Museum volumes, examined the Amster- 
dam Collection and the blocks at Messrs. Enschedé’s. The London 

Collections would seem to be more complete; but no further infor- 
_ mation could be gleaned as to the origin and authorship of the 
___ blocks. A catalogue compiled by Blokhuyzen! is known to be in- 
complete. Mr. Campbell Dodgson has identified many prints in 
the British Museum Collection, many of which are not by de Bray, 
but the labels are still unidentified. At least one of the headpieces, 
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Description des Estampes qui forment l euvre gravé de Dirk de Bray. Rotter- 
dam, 1870. 


engraver, born at Haarlem in 1640; specially depicted flowers, 


_ the best woodcutter of his time. His very extensive work in this. 
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I noticed, is marked with the initials ‘J. E.’. Could this possibly be — 


Jacob Esselen—a landscape painter and himself a dealer in velvet? 

Now as to the labels and their subject matter. Numbers of them 
bear English inscriptions, often mixed with Dutch or otherwise 
‘garbled’. For example: “Iwo Sug" loafs for A. C.’-—“The Two 
Orange Trees of Nich. Oursel..—‘De Eycken Boom made at 
Haerlem ffor Nichs. Oursel.—The best Nun’s Thred under the 
Two Orange Trees.’—‘Vif Date Trees’-—‘This is Rype made at 
Haarlem for Nicholas Oursel.’ Here we have evidently a pun on 
the maker’s name, ‘M. van de Ryp’, which occurs elsewhere; just 
as in others, e.g. in the picture of a horse comb we have a pun on 
the maker’s name, Roskam. ‘Nun’s Thread made for I. M. at 
London’: the design represents an olive branch above a lamb. 
There is also one with two lambs and the coat of arms of London. 


Similar designs, but with foreign inscriptions, for instance, ‘L’Escu 


de Paris-—‘La Chandelle’-—‘La pomme d’Or’—‘La Arana’— 
‘Hilo de Rodrigo de Silva de Coema’, prove the international 
connections of the makers. ; 


The precise origin and relevance of the designs is, however, ~ 


difficult to determine. There is plenty of evidence to show that the 
greater part of them were for the use of cotton or linen thread- 
makers in Haarlem; the ‘26 turns |’ seemingly refers to the length 
of the skeins; the ‘Gul.’ with the empty space was apparently for 
filling in the price, and the ‘St.’ for filling in the number of pieces. 
The puzzle is the significance of the emblematic devices. ‘La 
Arana’, i.e. the Spider, or ‘The Thimble’, or even ‘La Chandelle’, 
might conceivably be symbolic of the Trade; but there are very 
many, such as “The Sugar Loaf’, the “Two Black Boys’, ‘Le Chat’, 
“The Thistle’, the “I'wo Cornflowers’, which have no obvious con- 
nection with the cotton or linen trade. The Dutch were used to 
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this kind of emblematic device in connection with their character- 
istic ‘Chambers of Rhetorick’—for example, “The Cornflower’ at 
the Hague; ‘The Fig Tree’ at Amsterdam; “The Thistle’ at Zierick- 
zee; ‘The White Columbine’ at Leiden, and the ‘Blue’ one at 
Rotterdam, etc., but that hardly helps to explain even the occur- 
rence of identical devices in these labels. The theory that they 
were trade-marks may be right in the case of the punning devices 
and their reference to the names of the makers; but the essence of 
the Trade-mark is its consistent and permanent application. Many 
of these designs, however, vary even when the names of the maker 
or the distributor are the same, and, moreover, not the least 
interesting labels were of an obviously transient, topical and 
political nature. 

The last quarter of the seventeenth century and the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, to which most of these labels seem to 
belong, was a period of great political excitement in the commer- 
cial world, especially in Holland, which was destined to lose its 
supremacy to England. A number of the labels reflect the political 
events of the time and help us to set up a kind of chronology. “The 
Royal Oake’, a design showing a crowned figure, waving a sceptre, 
up a tree, seems to refer to Charles II’s return to England in 1660. 
“The Seven Bischoppen’ celebrates the acquittal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his six companions in 1688. There are 
several labels with the portraits of William and Mary, together and 
alone, made for ‘Isack Bros.’. In one of these the King and Queen 
are designated as “The most Excellents and Majestyts’. (In another 
instance, of the apparently very important Brothers Isack, by the 
by, the label is called “The Brothers’, who appear as two cupids 
embracing!) The portraits of William and Mary are followed by 
Queen Anne’s, 1702. There is a design of the Battle of Blenheim in 
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1704, doubly interesting because the same drawing was translated 
both into etching and into woodcut. The woodcut shows a most in- 
telligent approximation of its own lines to those of the needle. This 
design bears the title, ‘’t is Bleynheym’s Victorie der Engelschen 
Glorie.’ Next we have a design of the ‘Congrés d’ Utrecht’, and this 
peace treaty of 1713 is furthermore celebrated by various illustra- 
tions, e.g. ‘Peace bring forth Abundance’—a lion with palm led by 
a figure with a cornucopia; also possibly by two clasped hands, 
entitled ‘Mutuall friendship’. Another political design, ‘’t Ge- 
kroonde Huys van Hanover’ and the portrait of George I, marks 
the accession of the Hanoverian line in 1714. Finally, Mr. Heal 
mentions ‘a comprehensive Sign . . . which is given on the card of 
Thomas Small, Haberdasher at ““The Three Protestant Queens” in 
Cheapside, dated 1727.’ Here would appear to be evidence that 
Mr. Thomas Small, Haberdasher, imported Dutch thread, for 
a design entitled “The Three Protestante Queens’ occurs likewise 
amongst these De Bray woodcuts. ) 

If these political cuts are by Dirk de Bray, and it is not unlikely, 
because they resemble his style of cutting, then he must have been 
alive long after the last date of his paintings, 1678. 

The tradition that he became a Catholic and died in a monastery 
is furthermore strengthened by the fact that there are a series of 
labels with religious subjects, such as “The Apostles’, “St. Anthony’, 
‘St. Magdalen’, ‘Joshua’, ‘Samson’, besides other allegorical figures 
such as ‘Peace’, ‘Virtue’, etc. Very little is known about the life 
and activities of Dirk de Bray. He was apprenticed as a book- 
binder to a firm, ‘Passchier & van Wesbusch’: a label with the 
design of a pearl drop, and their name, is in the South Kensington 
Collection; but P. & W., or Jan van Wesbusch, for whom there is 
another label showing two angels bearing a large bunch of grapes, 
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symbolize I do not know. There are, in fact, a great many points , . 
that require elucidation, which could be cleared up by anyone who 
one had the time and the inclination. Be 
Be Meanwhile, I think, we have enough data already to allow usto 
form the following theory. a } 
Dirk de Bray kept a commercial art studio in Haarlem, in which ~ 
he employed, beside himself, a number of assistants. He furnished 2 
woodcut and etched illustrations, typographical ornaments, etc., 


= c for printers, and did an extensive trade in labels for piece goods, 

ie i | mostly for the Haarlem cotton and linen thread trade. The Haar- 
Be lem merchants had branches or allied firms in England, France, 
g and Spain, and used the different designs neither as shop signs nor 
as trade-marks, but as marks for different ‘brands’, and the political __ 
aes references were in the nature of publicity stunts, the ideas coming © : 
Ss from the De Bray studios, who were thus the forerunners of the __ 
ce.) commercial art studios of to-day. | 
3 That is, at all events, my theory. Fortunately it does not very 
a oe much matter whether it be true or false: the designs themselves —_ 2 
ee are delightful things to look at, and that is the best reason for _ 
ee ‘ rescuing them from oblivion. a 
: 7 HERBERT FURST 
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_ THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 
PRESS 


The Golden Cockerel Press was founded in the autumn of 1920 by 
Harold Midgely Taylor, who decided upon the name after seeing 


the Russian Ballet Cog d’Or. His first intention was that the Press 


should be a co-operative society for the printing and publishing of 
books, its members to be their own craftsmen, and to produce their 
books themselves in their own workshops without recourse to other 
labour. So it was that, in spite of enormous difficulties, the first 
book was produced. Unfortunately, this pleasant scheme did not 
eventually prove possible in this commercial age, but, beginning 
with Adam and Eve and Pinch Me by A. E. Coppard, there were 
published during the two years following ten volumes, of which 
the production conformed in a more or less degree to those ideals. 

Finding, however, that circumstances compelled him to aban- 
don his original intention, Mr. Taylor turned to ‘Fine Printing’, 
and in the spring of 1923 produced the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne in four volumes. Immediately after this came the first 
woodcut book from the Press, namely, The Wedding Songs of Edmund 
Spenser, with wood engravings by Ethelbert White. Three unillus- 
trated volumes, The Golden Asse, Selections from Jeremy Taylor, and 
Daphnis and Chloefollowed, and then in the autumn of 1923 arrange- 
ments were made for the production of Brantome’s Lives of Gallant 
Ladies, in two volumes with ten wood engravings. Before this was 
published, Mr. Taylor, who had been delicate for some time, 
became so ill that he was compelled to dispose of the Press, which 
was then bought by the writer, who at the time had been com- 
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missioned to do the engravings for this book. Little more than a 
year later, on the 12th of March 1925, Harold Taylor died. 
Since the present owner took over, unillustrated books have 
been the exception, and in almost all cases the decorations or 
illustrations have been from engravings on wood. Eighteen books 
with wood engravings, representing a total of over two hundred 
blocks, have since been published, and many more are now in 
preparation. Most of the work of the Press is experimental. Efforts 
are made that each book shall not merely repeat a former success, 
but shall develop one on its own merits. The artists who design for 
the Press are chosen on account of their work considered as Art, 
and not for their appeal to a conservative public. They are en- 
couraged to work in close touch with the compositors, and many 
of them spend days at a time at the Press while their books are 
being printed. It is paradoxical that wood engravings, which are 
pre-eminently suitable as book decoration, should to-day be 
amongst the most difficult of illustrations to combine with type; 
and this is the fault of the artists and, in many cases, the critics. 
The contemporary engraver-illustrator is content to take a piece ~ 
of wood and carve thereon a design having no reference whatever, 
beyond the subject matter, to the type it is intended to adorn. 
Sufficient is it if1t should be obvious to the world that it was cut on 
wood, and here the critics praise him loudly. In fact, the one 
quality demanded in recent years of wood engraving is that it 
should have the appearance of rough wood worked on by a blunt 
gouge. This is called ‘the quality of the wood’! As well ask for the 
smell of nitrous fumes from an etching, so that the quality of the 
acid may be retained. A great deal of this is reaction against the 
hack engraving of the late nineteenth century, but we surely have 
had time to grow up. Bad workmanship is not a quality of wood, 
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inierunt omnes principes sacerdotum et se- 
niores populiadversus Jesum, ut eum morti 
traderent. Et vinctumadduxerunt eum, et 

tradiderunt Pontio Pilato presidi. Tunc videns Judas, qui 
eum tradidit, quod damnatus esset, poenitentia ductus, 
retulit triginta argenteos principibus sacerdotum et senio- 
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Wood engraving by Eric Gill, from The Passion 
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and slovenliness is not Art. Wood can be cut as cleanly and very 


much more easily than copper. Spontaneity in Art is seldom 
spontaneous. 

It is unfortunate for the maker of books that the flood tide of the 
recent revival in wood engraving should have set towards wall 
decoration, the requirements of which are so very different from 
those of the printed page. Modern walls were put up yesterday, 
and will assuredly fall down to-morrow, therefore why worry? Dig 
out some design, print with anything that comes handy, oil-paint 
or ink, it will last as long as the houses. With type it is different. 
Before the last rafter gives way, book-lovers generally move their 
books. Type itself is not of to-day or yesterday. It has taken cen- 
turies to reach its present form, and its chief fault is its almost too 
perfect finish. And if engravings are to harmonize with type, they 
must in some way approximate to its finish. Wood engravings for 
books are not ends in themselves, they are ornaments for the Book, 
and on this account a more rigorous discipline on the part of the 
artist is necessary. Very few contemporary engravers have con- 


sidered what may be known as the unit of texture. Type when - 


properly printed requires a very nicely adjusted quantity of ink 
per square inch: a fraction too much, and it fills up; a fraction 
too little, and it prints grey. It must be obvious that a block set 
amongst type must, for success, approximate to the texture of the 
type, otherwise one or the other must suffer in printing. But even if 
the area of the actual printing surface of a block conforms to that 
of the type, there is need that the unit of texture should in some 
degree approach the unit of texture of the type. A few coarse lines 
left standing on a block may print well with small type, but they 
won’t look well. Something of the relationship of the thick and thin 
of type must be observed in the block. One might almost suggest 
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has been known to inflict severe bites on fishermen who 
have unwittingly disturbed his hibernation with their nets. 

‘Such accidents, however, cannot be considered altogether 
deplorable, since they have added to our knowledge of the 
elephant’s hyemal arrangements. Learned men, hastening 
to the spot where acocoon has been fouled & brought ashore, 
have put it on record that the green fabric is a pure oval, & 
that it is spun from left to right, not from right to left as was 
at one time ignorantly supposed. They have also noticed 
with admiration that the elephant, instead of enclosing him- 
self completely, leaves a small aperture over one eye. This 
interstice is so nicely calculated, both as to angle and posi- 
tion, that the first sun of Spring, on reaching his meridian, 
shines down through it and wakes the sleeper. 

‘Of the elephant’s virtue it is less easy to speak. A single 
example must suffice me. 

‘One of these innocent beasts, as he swung happily from 
tree to tree, chanced, when his body was skimming between 
the branch of one and the branch of another, to look down. 
Far below him in a glade of the wood he saw the priests 
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Wood engraving by Robert Gibbings, from Red Wise 
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that it would be a good rule only to use gravers of a size which 
might conceivably have been used for engraving the type, but that 
is perhaps a little severe. An entirely successful example of harmony 
between blocks and type will be found in Mr. Gill’s engravings for 
many pages of the Song of Songs, recently published at the Press. 
But it must not be understood that uniformity as to texture and 
colour in block and type are the only possible solutions of the 
difficulty. On the contrary, contrast, the exact opposite, can be 
entirely successful; but where this is employed, it is essential that a 
certain space of white should separate the heavy black of the wood 
from the grey of the type. Excellent examples of the use of heavy 
black used in this way may be found in The Birth of Christ, de- 
signed throughout for the Press by Mr. Noel Rooke. Thoroughly 


bad examples from the same point of view are the writer’s own 


engravings for Samson and Delilah, which are far too black and 
heavy to be so near the type. In a different manner, Mr. Gill’s 
blocks for Mrs. Clay’s Sonnets and Verses harmonize with the type, 
but beautiful as are the engravings, the technique of such very 
fine white line is not one to be recommended for letterpress printing. 
Such blocks as those on pages 16, 17, and 32 required the greatest 
care and skill, and would have been almost impossible to work if 
set amongst a solid page of type. 

It is, however, very much easier to write about these things than 
to do them. Rather less unsuccessful than the Samson and Delilah 
were my own engravings for Thoreau’s Where I Lived. The tex- 
ture is better, and the printing in colour, instead of black, also 
helps the situation. For a really perfect illustration, esthetically, 
typographically, and any other way the reader may choose, see 
page 112 of Vol. I of Gullwer’s Travels, and many others through- 
out the book. 
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Of work in hand, the two volumes which might approximate to 


_ what people call ‘important’ are Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, 


with engravings by Eric Gill, and Lucian’s True History decorated 


_ by the writer. In the first, the engravings are in the form of very 


delicate borders almost identical with the weight of the type, so 
that the page is of an entirely even texture picked out here and 
there with accents of rubrication and coloured initials. In the 
Lucian it is the engravings themselves that will form the accents. 


_ The English will occupy the centre of the page, partly surrounded 


by the Greek in smaller type, and all adjustments of pagination 
filled in by engravings. Such a game as the latter can only be 
played where the artist and compositors are in daily touch—here- 
in, at least, lies one advantage of being printer and artist at one and 
the same time. 

It has been suggested from time to time that a new type should 
be designed to go with modern woodcuts, but they who do so 
forget that even if type could be produced to go with every ‘ism’ of 
the studios (and at present the answer appears to be in the nega- 
tive), very few printers, least of all the private Presses, could afford 
to stock quantities which might perhaps be used for one bgok, and 


then discarded. As has been said, Type is traditional: its forms are 


as static as the forms of our legs and arms. Indeed, it seems that 
both lettering and legs, alphabets and arms, achieved their highest 
perfection at the same period. (Vide Trajan column.) But why that 
is so is outside the present article. Let those who demand new types 
remember that Giotto was content to decorate the buildings he was 
offered, neither did Michelangelo nor Pisano object to the current 
shape of bricks. 

Concerning the limitation of editions. It is a pity that commercial 
speculation should pursue the art of printing. Publishers find that, . 
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not feed, nor drink water. But let manand 
beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God: yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the 
violence that is in their hands. Who can 
tell if God will turn and repent, and turn 
away from his fierce anger, that we perish 
not? And God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way; and God re- 
pented of the evil that he had said that he 
would do unto them; & hedidit not. But 
it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he 
: was very angry. And he prayed unto the 
MW ) Lord, & said, I pray thee, O Lord, was not 
this my saying, when I was yet in my coun- 
try? Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish: 


for I knew that thou art a gracious God, 


Wood engravings by David Jones, from the Book of Fonah 
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and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repentest thee of the evil; 
therefore, now, O Lord, take, I beseech 
thee, my life from me; for it is better for 
me to die than to live. Then said the Lord, 
Doest thou well to be angry? So Jonah 
went out of the city, & sat on the east side 
of the city, and there made him a booth, 
& sat under it in the shadow, till he might 
see what would become of the city. And 
the Lord God prepared a gourd, & made 
it to come upover Jonah, that it might bea 
shadow over his head, to deliver him from 
his grief. So Jonah was exceeding glad of 
the gourd. But God prepared a worm 
when the morning rose the next day, and 
itsmote the gourd that it withered. 
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by calling an edition limited, they can sell double the number 
they might otherwise dispose of. The only real reason for limita- 
tion is quality of workmanship. An etcher limits the number of 
his proofs to the number his copper will give without deteriora- 
tion, the wood engraver limits his editions to the number he can 
print with care, and he who would print fine work must limit the 
number of his books to the number he can print without losing 
interest. A well-known typographer once remarked that Golden 
Cockerel books look clean and honest. Perhaps the former quality 
is due to the fact that a country garden is a better site for a press 
than a London suburb. The honest appearance may be due to the 
fact that there is no deception! There does not seem to be any need 
to scour Europe while Messrs. Batchelor, Messrs. Arnold & Foster, 
and other firms continue to produce their splendid English hand- 
made papers, nor is much value set upon paper of high resounding - 
foreign names which have never been east of Shoreditch. The 
Golden Cockerel does not believe in artificial deckle produced 
with a saw or similar instrument, nor in pieces of ribbon glued to 
the top of a book’s spine and called head-bands. Its only regret ~ 
is that before a stricter discipline had been enjoined upon the 
binders, a few of its early books should have gone forth with the 
latter abomination. The Golden Cockerel is very proud of its staff. 
Mr. F. Young and Mr. A. H. Gibbs have set up all the fine editions 
of the Press, and Mr. A. C. Cooper, himself an artist and a wood 
engraver, has printed them. Many mistakes have been made at the 
Press and many will be made, but as Mr. Gill has said, ‘A live 
worm is better than a dead angel’. The Golden Cockerel rises 


early and hopes to catch the worm. 
ROBERT GIBBINGS 
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A HAND LIST OF 
EDITIONS WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED AT 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 
1923-1926 


$923 

THE WEDDING SONGS OF EDMUND SPENSER: being the 
Prothalamion and the Epithalamion. With wood engravings in colour by 
ETHELBERT WHITE. I1-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 46 pp. 74”x4%”". 350 
numbered copies on hand-made unbleached Arnold paper. Bound in 
Michallet grey boards, canvas backs. Price 7s. 6d. 25 numbered and 
signed copies, on Japanese vellum, bound in half-buckram. 


1924 

LIVES OF GALLANT LADIES (Brantéme). Translated by H. M. 
and F. M. 10 wood engravings by RoBert Grpsines. Printed in black 
and green. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 2 vols., 250 pp. each. 10” x74”. 
625 sets on rag paper. Bound in quarter-linen, black and green. 75 sets, 
printed on Van Gelder paper, bound quarter-parchment, and signed 
by Translators. 18 sets, printed on hand-made unbleached Arnold 
paper, signed by Artist and Translators, bound in quarter-leather, 
parchment sides, with duplicate set of proofs and one special engraving. 


SONGS AND POEMS. By Henry Carey. 20 wood engravings by 
Rosert Gresines. Printed in black and red. 18-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 
65 pp. 104”74”". 350 numbered copies on hand-made unbleached 
Arnold paper. Bound in quarter-parchment, light blue boards. 30 num- 
bered copies, signed by Artist, bound in full vellum. 


WHERE I LIVED AND WHAT I LIVED FOR (WALDEN). By 
Henry THOREAU. 5 wood engravings by RoBerT Gissincs. Printed in 
black and blue. r1-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 46 pp. 5”3%”". 350 num- 
bered copies on Kelmscott hand-made paper. Bound in quarter-parch- 
ment, Batik sides. 30 copies, bound in blue morocco. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF HENRY VIII. Edited by 
Francis MAcNAMARA. Frontispiece and other engravings by RoBERT 
Gispincs. Printed in black and red. 218 pp. 10$” x 74”. 300 numbered 
copies on rag paper. Bound in quarter-parchment, red board sides. 
Price 36s. 35 numbered copies on hand-made unbleached Arnold 
. paper, bound in quarter-leather, price 3 guineas. 


1925 

DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. By Jonatuan Swirt, D.D. 12 wood 
engravings by Joun Nasu. Printed in black and green. 11-pt. Caslon 
O.F. type. Double column. 36 pp. 103” x 74”. 350 numbered copies on 
hand-made unbleached Arnold paper. Bound in quarter-parchment, 
green boards. 30 numbered copies, signed by Artist, and bound in full 
vellum. 


SONNETS AND VERSES. By Eni Cray. 8 wood engravings by 
Eric GiLt. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 35 pp. 9”*5+”. 450 numbered 
copies on Kelmscott hand-made paper. Bound in quarter-linen, blue 
boards. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Jonatuan Swirt, D.D. Edited by R. Extis 
ROBERTS. 14. wood engravings by Jon Fareicu. Printed in black and 
blue. 450 numbered copies. Uniform with Directions to Servants. 


It was originally intended to issue a second volume of these essays, but owing to — 


an accident in which more than half the edition of the first volume was destroyed, 
it was decided not to proceed with Volume II. The 190 surviving copies, being 
complete in themselves, were accordingly issued to subscribers according to priority 
of application. 

SONGS FROM ROBERT BURNS. Selected and with a Preface by 
A. E,. Copparp. 18 wood engravings by MaBet M. ANNESLEY. 14-pt. 


Caslon O.F. type. 112 pp. 84” 5%”. 450 numbered copies on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. Bound in quarter-white buckram, blue boards. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH: taken from the Book of Judges. 6 wood 
engravings by Rosert Gipsincs. 18-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 17 pp. 


10" X 7%". 325 copies. Batchelor hand-made paper. Bound in white 
buckram. 
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THE SONG OF SONGS. New version (ANnon.). 20 wood engravings 
by Eric Git. Printed in black and red. 18-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 43 pp. 
103” X7$". 750 numbered copies on Batchelor hand-made paper. 
Bound in white buckram, of which 30 copies, hand-coloured, are signed 


_ by the Artist. 


THE NATIVITY: taken from St. Luke’s Gospel. Engravings on wood 
by Noe Rooke. Printed in black and red. 18-pt. and 14-pt. Caslon 


_ O.F. type. 43 pp. 83”5%”. 370 numbered copies. Batchelor hand- 


made paper. Bound in guarter-leather, blue boards. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JonatHan Swirt, D.D. 40 wood 
engravings by Davin Jones, mostly hand-coloured. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. 
type. 2 vols., 140 and 139 pp. 10” 74”. 450 copies on Antique de luxe 


_ paper. Bound in half-white buckram, black boards. 30 de luxe copies on 


English hand-made paper, signed by the Artist, and bound in full white 
buckram. 


1926 

RED WISE. By E. Powys Maruers. 8 wood engravings by RoBERT 
Grssincs. Printed in black and red. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 98 pp. 
84” x54”. 500 copies. Batchelor hand-made paper. Bound in quarter- 
white buckram, red boards. 


THE PASSION OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: from the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Initial letters and 6 wood engravings by 
Eric Git. Printed in black and red from the Latin Vulgate. 18-pt. 
Caslon O.F. type. 15 pp. 10$” x 74”. 250 numbered copies on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. Bound in full white buckram. 


THE BOOK OF JONAH. With 13 wood engravings by Davin JonEs. 
18-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 16 pp. 103” 73”. 175 copies on Batchelor 
hand-made paper, bound in full white buckram. 


THE LIFE OF POMPEY THE LITTLE. With 2 engravings by 
Davin Jones. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. type. 225 pp. 83” 53”. 400 copies 
on Allura Wove paper. 
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PELAGEA AND OTHER yer. By ALE. Coe i 


engravings by Roser Grspincs. 14-pt. Caslon O.F. type. ar < 
425 copies on unbleached Arnold paper. . 


ZESOP’S FABLES. With 10 engravings by CELIA FIENNES. ees nae 
O.F. type. 10"6". 350 ones on Arnold and Foster mould-made . 
paper. i 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PIGMALION’S IMAGE. By Joun — i 


me. _ Marston. With 2 coloured engravings by RENE BEN Sussan. 8” x 5 ee 
Pas: 325 copies on Batchelor hand-made paper. ; re 


In Preparation 


TROILUS AND CRISEYDE. By Grorrrey CHAUCER. Decorated 
throughout with engravings by Eric GILL. goo pp. 124” x ee: 


219 copies on Batchelor hand-made paper, 6 copies on vellum. ay 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF LUCIAN. With about 50 engravings by ag 
ar Rosert Gipsincs, the Greek being printed with the English. 123” 9h". _ 
; 275 copies on Batchelor hand-made paper. 
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INTAGLIO PRINTING 
FROM 
WOOD BLOCKS 


In the good old days of Queen Victoria, morals were rediscovered 
and made the most of. The respectable arts were caught in the 
snare, and the arts and crafts people, like their contemporaries 
in the Rationalist Movement, vied with one another to do good 
and leave the world better than they found it. 

Among other bye-products of this moralizing is the notion that 
there is something wicked in the art of ‘graining and marbling’. 
Such things were said to be dishonest, and there sprang up a set 
of catchwords about honesty in the use of materials, for which a 
more frank and Christian age would have found no use. 

In the third century, for instance—an age in which the stonecut 
letter was the type of all letters—when they wrote with pens they 
made letters in the form of the inscription letter as nearly as the 
pen would do it. In the thirteenth century—an age in which the 
written letter was the type of all letters—when they did stone 
inscriptions they made letters in the form of the pen letters as 
nearly as the chisel would do it! They had not the priggishness of 
the artist craftsman. Nor, we may suppose, had they any art critics. 
_ The art critic is in a difficult position it seems. He must have 
some sort of an opinion and some sort of a reason for it. It is 
unfortunate. It is bad enough that the artist should do the work 
and the critic have the inspiration; but when, in addition, the 
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critic must have theories about how the artist should use his 
tools, the limit is reached. Hence it is a bit of a lark to come out 
with a technical innovation which upsets the theories. Such a 
thing is the intaglio method of printing from wood blocks. The 
experts tell us that it has never been done before.* 

But the small pleasure derived from the gamin-sensation of thus 
making a long nose at art critics may well be taken lightly; the 
important thing is that here is a method of engraving and printing 
which has real merits, merits not otherwise obtainable and nothing 
complicated or expensive. You simply engrave in line as you would 
on a copper-plate, only instead of copper you use wood (hard end- 
grain boxwood), and print, as a copper-plate is printed, from the 
line instead of the surface. 

There is no particular difficulty about the engraving. You must 
use a graver only, or a fine ‘tint’ tool, and do no scorping. The 
engraving must be in line simply, and to get blacks or greys you 
use ‘cross-hatching’ as in copper-plate engraving. 

The printing is a more difficult matter, and requires special care. 


You must ink into the line with a dabber—having previously put ~ 


the ink out on to a hot plate to melt it a little. For small blocks your 
finger is better than a dabber. You then clean the surface of 
the block with gauze, and finish it with the palm of your hand. 
You then put it in the printing press. You surround the block with 
‘furniture’, such that the surface of the block is about one-sixteenth 
of an inch higher than the ‘furniture’, taking care that the ‘furni- 
ture’ fits tight all round the block so that the paper may not be 
pressed down in between. You then place your paper (damped 
as for ordinary printing) upon it, and on top of the paper you lay 


1So far as is known, Mr. James Guthrie was the first to produce an . 


intaglio print from a wood block—i.e. circa a.pD. 1916!—En. 
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three or four blankets. You then print, using all the pressure you 
- can get. 

_ At least fifty good prints can be got by this method, perhaps 
many more, but I have not myself taken more than fifty from one 
block. Up to that number there is, however, no sign of wear. 
There is no ‘burr’ to hold the ink, but the wood surface, unless 
exceptionally hard and well polished, does not clean so completely 
as that of a copper-plate. There is always, therefore, a slight ‘tone’ 
to the print, and often the grain of the wood will show very 
pleasantly. 

The advantages of this method are that it is a much simpler 
business than copper-plate engraving and gives a more tender line. 
As there is no ‘burr’, there is no polishing before printing. 

If you are by habit a wood engraver you have the advantage of 
getting a line print without using different tools and materials from 
those you are used to. It is obvious that a drawing in pure line 
when printed ‘white on black’, however attractive it may be, is 
always somewhat of a negative in effect. The idea in the mind is 
generally that of a black line on white, and an engraving in pure 
line printed by ‘surface’ printing therefore produces a negative. 

By the ‘Intaglio’ method you get a positive. 

The disadvantage is that the engraving must be no bigger than 
an unjoined boxwood block, for this method of printing is so 
delicate that if the block be a composite one, even the joints, 
however tight and close, will print. 

There is no other disadvantage except that, as ordinary trade 
copper-plate printers know nothing about this method, the artist 
must do his own printing—but is this a disadvantage? 


ERIC GILL, T.S.D. 
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In its beginning engraving had certain practical uses. One of these 
was the cutting of hieroglyphics on wooden stamps for the purpose 
of producing impressions on clay. The cuts were made both in 
intaglio and in relief. Blocks of this kind, for stamping bricks, were 
employed by the Egyptians and in Babylon. The accompanying 


illustration represents a wooden block found in a tomb at Thebes. 


Considering these examples of an early method of printing, it is 
obvious that it was used in other directions, and the inference is 
that blocks were cut not only with a directly useful intention, as 


for impressing clay and similar substances, but with a decorative 


purpose in marking cloth. From the moment the simple craft 
flowed over from its utilitarian groove it assumed the nature of an 
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Block print engraved by Doris Scull 
for Footprints 
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art. That is not to deny that the craft of cutting hieroglyphics may 
produce consummate art, but a skilled craftsman is not of necessity 


' an artist. Therefore, I date the birth of the art of engraving on 


wood from the time the craft developed a consciously decorative 
purpose, and the first-fruits of this were probably in the nature of 
patterns marked by dyes upon cloth.* It was not until centuries 
later that the art took on a pictorial significance: even then, for 
many years after its application to books as an accompaniment to 
text, its decorative or pattern value was still its true importance. 

With the increase of skill, however, this quality began to dimin- 
ish. The discovery of chiaroscuro only hastened its disappearance, 
and once the conception of wood engraving as a means for repro- 
ducing drawings rather than creating prints was firmly rooted, 
the decorative value of woodcuts became a matter of accident, 
dependent, indeed, upon the nature of the drawing translated. 
Thus, although the art of engraving was already doomed, its 
spirit had perished long before its ultimate decay into a job for 
skilled mechanical hacks. 

With the revival of wood engraving in recent times, artists have. 
instinctively explored the decorative possibilities of the art. This is 
only natural in an age interested in the rediscovery of the funda- 
mentals of zsthetics. The woodcut re-seen as an end in itself, and 
not a means to some other end, discovers itself as a very pure form 
of art, with its sculptural character, its simple expression in black 
and white, its direct technique and straightforward application. 
Of all the arts which are crafts it is the most autobiographical. 
Indeed, if one may account for the abuse of wood engraving for 
commercial reasons, it is still difficult to understand the neglect it 
has received as a means of self-expression. But there is always the 


‘India and China provide the earliest examples of printed fabrics. 
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dangerous seduction of skilfulness to be taken into account. 
Hitherto this has been a temptation mainly for the craftsman. 
To-day it is likely to prove the artist’s snare. 

Because, as an engraver, I fear such a danger invading the art I 
practise I have become lately more interested in woodcut patterns 
than in woodcut pictures. It is always a relief to be rid of the 
responsibility of representation. To concern oneself solely with the 
problem of formal relationships-is to escape into a new world. 
Here one is in touch with pure reality, and the business of make- 
believe gives place to other considerations in many ways infinitely 
more satisfying. I would maintain this about all forms of plastic 
art, but I feel it to be acutely applicable to engraving on wood. 
Wood seems to yield to the evolution of an abstract design or a 
decorative arabesque as stone excites the sculptor to the creation 
of pure form. For it is the glyptic character of engraving on 
wood which is its peculiar charm, so that the more the engraver 
cuts into his block—I do not mean literally in point of depth, in 
fractions of an inch—the greater his sense of contact with the 
reality of his expression. 

Unfortunately, the scope of this article may not be extended toa 
consideration of abstract design as expressed in wood engraving, 
rather it must be confined to a cursory examination of a few 
instances of pattern making by means of wood blocks as practised 
to-day in England. The artist who has worked most consistently 
and successfully in this direction is Miss Phyllis Barron, who for 
many years now has produced block-printed materials for dresses 
and furnishing, using a narrow range of carefully chosen and 
tested dyes of rather sober but subtle colours on linen, cotton, silk 
and velvet. Miss Barron, being a true artist as well as a crafts- 
woman, has created something very definite: in my opinion, as 
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Designed and cut on wood by Enid Marx 
for The Curwen Press 
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Designed and cut on wood by Eric Ravilious 
for The Curwen Press 
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valuable as any contribution to contemporary art in this country. 
With her are working Miss Dorothy Larcher and Miss Marx. The 
former is a designer of equal ability with Miss Barron, with a 
personal invention distinguishing all her output. Miss Marx, in 
one sense, is hardly more than a recruit, but judging by her first 
efforts one may predict a most interesting future for her art. In the 
first place she is attempting in her patterns a three-dimensional 
design. This is an expedient often resorted to by the French with 
amusing results, but our own textile designers seem generally 
content with the flat arabesque. Miss Marx’s designs have the 
character of a fugue in music. Another quality which distinguishes 
them from the majority of textile designs is the peculiarly rigid 
movement of the units, which are not conceived in fluid waves or 
undulations, or as.an eflorescence, but are more like the delicate 
architecture of birds, building with rather awkward shaped sticks. 

It is difficult to proceed farther in discussing the making of 
patterns without confessing that they are not all cut on wood. 
Wood is rapidly being supplanted by linoleum, and there is no 
doubt the latter substance has many advantages for the hand 
block printer. It is quicker and easier to cut, easily replaced, and 
there is not the danger of warping, which the wood block so con- 
stantly presents. Its disadvantage is its unpleasant pulpy texture, 
which does not allow of fine engraving, and at the same time is a 
little too easy to cut. There is, however, so much excellent work 
being done in this medium that it must be recognized here. 

The most recent group of designers and engravers on linoleum 
for producing textile patterns is that established by the energy and 
resource of Mrs. Eric Kennington, in a workshop by the river at 
Hammersmith. The chief craftswoman here is Mrs. Pike, a most 
experienced and able engraver and printer. The works, known as 
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Footprints, reproduce patterns by their own staff, and also designs 


= contributed by independent artists. 


Finally, there remain to be considered two new fields of activity 
for the woodcutter. These are the making of wallpapers and 
papers for book covers by means of printed blocks. There has been 
recently a revival of interest in wallpapers, especially in Paris. Such 
distinguished artists as Madame Marie Laurencin and Monsieur 
Dufy have been in demand, and produced some charming designs. 
No doubt there are other artists who should be mentioned, but 
their omission is due to my ignorance, not my neglect. In England 
I am aware of only one designer who has turned his attention 
seriously to engraving wallpaper patterns. This is Edward Bauden, 
whose invention in this direction has produced papers of real dis- 
tinction and originality. I need scarcely add that they have either 
been ignored or rejected by every manufacturer who has seen 
them. In the narrower field of book cover patterns designers are 
more fortunate, since there is not only greater demand for ‘original’ 
papers, but the cost of production is small. Also we have at least 
one or two enlightened Presses in this country, although our manu- 
facturers remain benighted. Even so, the industry is minute. Com- 
pared with the production of patterned papers on the Continent, 
more especially in Germany and Austria, the English output is 
confined to the work produced by the enterprise of the Curwen 
Press, which continues doggedly to give encouragement to the two 
or three artists interested in this branch of design. Alas! that is our 
trouble in England—the general lack of intelligent encouragement 
given to her artists for any form of activity, small or great, outside of 
picture-making. 

In England we are still prone to cling rather sentimentally to the 
idea of the Fine Arts, and think it a little undignified, or at least 
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The British contribution to the Paris Reerte Arts Exhibitic on 
was a shocking enough reminder of this fact, and may serve, p er 
haps, for as good a reason as any why we should begin to consi der 

_ patterns as important as pictures. 


PAUL NASH 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 
1926 


LEY, Lady Mabel.—Woodcut illustrations for APoLLo IN 


_ Mourns, by Richard Rowley. Foolscap Ato. 6s. net. Gerald Duckworth 
& moritd.°. 


. BLISS, Douglas Percy.—Twenty-five woodcuts ee THE History OF 


‘RassEtas, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Square medium 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Bee M Dent & Sons Ltd. 


BOLD.—Woodcuts for BRoomsTICcKs AND OTHER TALEs, by Walter de la 
Mare. Extra crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. Constable & Co. Ltd. 


DAGLISH, E. F.—Sixteen illustrations from wood engravings for 


_ ANIMAL LiFE IN FIELD AND GARDEN, by J. H. Fabre. Large crown 8vo. 
_ 6s. net. Thornton Butterworth. 


DAGLISH, E. F.—Eight wood engravings for Brrps In ENGLAND, by 
E. M. Nicholson. 12s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. 


- GIBBINGS, Robert.—FALLopon Papers, by Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
_ Slim demy 8vo. tos. 6d. Constable & Co. Ltd. (see also handlist of 


Cockerell Press, p. 23). 


GRANT, Constance.—Mapr, by André Maurois, translated by Eric 


Sutton, with four woodcuts. John Lane. 


GREENWOOD, J. F.—Twenty-rour Woopcuts or CAMBRIDGE. Demy 
4to. 15s. net. John Lane. 


ag 


‘DP Usnenvates, a trhotase Ha Median 8v0. 2 5s. net; a 
Edition de Luxe with T. Hardy’s signature. 5 guineas net. Macmillan 
& Co. 


~ McGURK, Charles Dillon—Tue New Book or TREEs, by Marcus Hs 


ae 


we 


Woodward, with woodcut illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. Demy 8vo. 


NASH, John.—Six wood engravings for ALL Ovips ELEGIEs 3 Boome a 
By C. M. Epricrams by I. D. Being the translation by Christopher F 
Marlowe, with the Epigrams by Sir John Davies. Demy 8vo. 625 
numbered copies. 12s. 6d. net. Etchells & McDonald. a 


i. 


RAVILIOUS, Eric.—-Woodcut illustrations for THE DEsErt, by Martin — 
Armstrong. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Jonathan Cape. 


This list does not include books published by The Golden 
Cockerel Press. For these, see list on page 23. 


GERMAN BOOKS 
1926 


Communicated by Dr. Juttus RoDENBERG 


DIENZ, Hermann.—1o Originalholzschnitte. Mit einer Einfiihrung 
von Wilhelm Michel. Berlin, Volksverband der Biicherfreunde Weg- 
weiser-Verlag G.m.b.H. 1926. Folio. 


ENGEL, Waldtraut von.—Erika von Engel, Saga. Mit kolorierten 
Holzschnitten von Waldtraut von Engel. Miinchen, Staatl. Kunst- 
gewerbeschule 1926. 8vo. 40 copies. 


GREINER, Daniel.—Das Evangelium des Matthzus, illustriert an 53 
Holzschnitten von Daniel Greiner. Gedruckt von der L. C. Wittich’- 
schen Hofbuchdruckerei, Darmstadt. Jugenheim a.d.B. Felsberg- 
Verlag 1926. ato. . 


HARWERTH, Willi.—Joseph Viktor von Scheffel, Das Hildebrand- 
lied. Mit Holzschnitten von Willi Harwerth. Offenbach a/Main. Wilh. 
Gerstung 1926. 8vo. 


HARWERTH, Willi.—Ein hiibsch Spiel, gehalten zu Ury in der 
Eydgenoss-schafft von Wilhelm Thellen ihrem Landmann und ersten 
Eydgenossen. Mit handkolorierten Holzschnitten von Willi Harwerth. 
Druckleitung von Walter Cyliax. 950 num. Expl. Zurich, Gebr. 
Fretz A. G. 8vo. 


HOFMANN, Ludwig von.—Aeschylus. Airyvaov Hpopnbeve Seopwrne. 
Cur. ab Alberto Rehm. Miinchen, Bremer Presse, Druck 20, 1926. 
250 copies. 4to. 

HOFMANN, Ludwig von.—Holzschnitt in der Kinstler-Mappe, die 


der Volkmann-Sondernummer des ,,Archivs fiir Buchgewerbe und 
Gebrauchsgraphik“ (Februar 1926) beigelegt war. 


KIRCHNER, Ernst Ludwig.—Gustav Schiefler, Das graphische Werk 
von Ernst Ludwig Kirchner. U.a. mit 4 mehrfarbigen und 48 einfachen 
Holzschnitten. 620 copies. Gedruckt bei Otto von Holten, Berlin. Berlin, 
Euphorion Verlag. 
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THE WOODCUT: AN ANNUAL 


KIRCHNER, Ernst Ludwig.—Farbholzschnitt in der Edition de Luxe 
des Werkes: W. Grohmann, Das Werk Ernst Ludwig Kirchners. Miin- — 
chen, Kurt Wolff 1926. 800 copies and 50 copies of the Edition de Luxe. 


4t0. Der Farbholzschnitt wurde von der Officina Bodoni, Mon- 
tagnola di Lugano, gedruckt.—Ausserdem sind Deckel und 
Titelblatter des Werkes in Holzschnitt ausgefihrt. 


KOCH, Rudolf.—Schrotblatt in der Kinstler-Mappe, die der Volk- 
mann-Sondernummer des ,,Archivs fiir Buchgewerbe und Gebrauchs- 
graphik“ (Februar 1926) beigelegt war. 


LORENZ, Karl.—Die beiden Holzschnitt-Bildwort-Biicher: 1. Der 
Turm mit Mohn und Rosen. Dichtung und (mehrfarbige) Holzschnitte 
von Karl Lorenz. 25 copies. Die Turmpresse, Malente-Gremsmihlen 
in Holstein 1926. Folio. 


LORENZ, Karl.—Die beiden Holzschnitt-Bildwort-Biicher: 2. Der 
Turm des Friedens. Dichtung und (mehrfarbige) Holzschnitte von Karl 
Lorenz. 25 copies. Die Turmpresse, Malente-Gremsmiihlen in Holstein 
1926. Folio. 


LUTZ, Joachim.—,,Stift Neuburg.‘‘ Eine Gedichtfolge von Alexander 
von Bernus. Mit zehn Holzschnitten von Joachim Lutz. Mannheim, 
Gengenbach & Hahn A.G. 1926. 8vo. 


Stift Neuburg liegt bei Heidelberg. 


LUTZ, Joachim.—,,Waldenbuch auf den Fildern.“‘ 12 Original- 
Holzschnitten von Joachim Lutz. Mit einer Einfihrung von Martin 
Lang. Mannheim, Gengenbach & Hahn A.G. 1926. 8vo. 


Waldenbuch ist ein Ort in Wiirttemberg, Zwischen Stuttgart 
und Tiibingen gelegen. 


MAHR, Karl.—Jérg Wickram, Geschichte iiber einen entlaufenen 
Monch, der mit der Schrift iberwunden ward [Aus: Jérg Wickram, 
Rollwagenbiichbein von 1555]. Mit Holzschnitten von Karl Mahr. 
Privatdruck der Bauerschen Giesserei. Frankfurt a/Main; 1926. 8vo. 


Vgl. H. Heyne: Karl Mahr als Buchillustrator. In ,,Archiv 
fir Buchgewerbe und Gebrauchsgraphik“ 63, 2 (1926). 
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GERMAN BOOKS 1926 


MASEREEL, Frans.—Charles de Coster, Die Geschichte von Ulen- 
spiegel und Lamme Goedzack und ihren heldenmiassigen, fréhlichen 
und glorreichen Abenteuern im Lande Flandern und anderwarts. 
Deutsch von Karl Wolfskehl. Mit 150 Holzschnitten von Frans Masereel, 
_ die von den Originalstécken gedruckt wurden. Miinchen, Kurt Wolff 
Verlag 1926. Unter der persénlichen Leitung von Carl Ernst Poeschel 
gedruckt bei Poeschel & Trepte, Leipzig. 2 vols. gr. 8vo. 


MULLER, Hans Alexander.—Der Geist in der Flasche. Eine Komédie 
in vier Akten von Walter Tiemann. Als Handschrift gedruckt von Gebr. 
Klingspor in Offenbach a/Main. Mit Holzstichen von Hans Alexander 
Miller und Kopfleisten von Willi Harwerth. 1926. 400 copies. 80. 


NOLDE, Emil.—Gustav Schiefler, Das graphische Werk von Emil 
Nolde 1910-1925. Mit 35 Hoizschnitten. Gedruckt bei Otto von Holten, 
Berlin. Berlin, Euphorion Verlag 1926. 500 copies. | 
Der 1911 bei Julius Bard, Berlin, erschienene Katalog enthielt 
das graphische Werk Emil Noldes bis 1gro. 


NUCKEL, Otto.—Schicksal. Eine Geschichte in Bildern. Miinchen, 
Delphin-Verlag 1926. 8vo. 


PAPE, Hans.—Hans Friedrich Blunck, Von klugen Frauen und 
Fiichsen. Marchen von der Niederelbe. Neue Folge. Mit Holzschnitten 
von Hans Pape. Jena, Eugen Diederichs 1926. 8vo. 


PAPE, Hans.—Der Sonnengesang des heiligen Franziskus von Assisi. 
Erneuert und mit Vorwort von K. J. Friedrich. Schrift und Holzschnitte 
von Hans Pape (in zweifarbigem Offsetdruck reproduziert). 2. Aufl. 
Rudolstadt, Der Greifenverlag 1926. 8vo. 


RENYI, Hugo.—Die Jungfernprobe oder Merkwiirdige Begebenheit 
von der Jungfrau Barbara Siizel und dem Henker Giek in Meckmihl. 
Mit Holzschnitten von Hugo Rényi. Wien, Artur Wolf 1926. 8vo. 


RIEGE, Rudolf—Einige Reimspriiche von Goethe. Mit Bildern in 

Holz geschnitten von Rudolf Riege. Weimar, Rudolf Riege 1926. 4to. 
Uber Rudolf Riege unterrichtet der Artikel von Hans Ger- 
hard Graf in der in Bremen erscheinenden Zeitschrift ,,Nied- 
ersachsen“ (Dezember 1926, S. 1025-1030; mit Abbildungen). 
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SCHWEMLER-TRAUBE; “Martha vonmeihe Nashgeeeee : 
Spiel von Justus Friedrich Schottelius. Mit 4 Holzschnitten von Mar 3 
von Schwemler-Traube. Pyrmont, Aton-Verlag 1926. 4to. 


SIMONS & LEHNACKER.—Titel und Initialen fiir die Bremer Presse. 

Miinchen, Verlag der Bremer Presse 1926. In Mappe. 46 36cm. 
Die von der bekannten Graphikerin Anna Simons, der — 
Schiilérin von Edward Johnston, fiir die Drucke der Bremer | 
Presse gezeichneten Titel und Initialen, die Joseph Lehnacker a 
in Holz geschnitten hat, sind hier in einer Mappe vereinigt. _ o 


ey STEINER-PRAG, Hugo.—Das Bibliographische Institut. F estschrift , 
ae zu seiner Jahrhundertfeier von Johannes Hohlfeld. Leipzig Biblio- — 
| graphisches Institut 1926. 4to. 


ZERNACK, Heinrich.—Sagen vom Rhein, erzahlt von Leo Lauschus. 
Mit Holzschnitten von Heinrich Zernack. Koblenz, Werkstatten der — | 
Rhein. Verlagsgesellschaft 1926. 4to. , 
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DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 


“Sunt Lachryme rerum’ 
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ERIC F. DAGLISH 
The Edge of the Wood 


Illustration for Thoreau’s Walden, to be published 
by Chapman & Hall Ltd. 
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BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON 
Wood engraving for The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
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JOHN NASH 
The Spurge Laurel (Daphne laureola) 


Wood engraving for Poisonous Plants 
to be published by Etchells & Macdonald 
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ERIC RAVILIOUS 


The Flower Spirit 
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JACQUES BOULLAIRE 


‘La Rue Mouffetart’ 
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CONSTANT LE BRETON 


Saint Gervais 
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FERNAND SIMEON 


Illustration to Mon Oncle Benjamin 


By permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Helleu && Sergent, Paris 


CURT GUNDERMANN 


Book illustration 
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WALTER KLEMM 


Woodcut for Kipling’s Jungle Book 
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GIULIO CISARI 
Woodcut Designs for Italian Postage Stamps 
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4 VLADIMIR ANDREIVICH FORSKY 
E Illustration for the Book of Ruth 
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ALEXANDER KRAVCHENKO 


= One of the Seven Illustrations for Gogol’s The Portrait 
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PRINTED AT THE GURWEN PRESS 


PLAISTOW- LONDON 
BINDING PAPER DESIGNED AND 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD 
BY 
PAUL NASH 
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